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Synthetica : Being Meditations Epistemological and Ontological. 
By S. S. Laurie. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, 
Green, & Co. — Vol. I, pp. xi, 321 ; Vol. II, pp. x, 416. 

These volumes constitute the material of the Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered at the University of Edinburgh in 1905 and 1906. The 
lectures as given were based chiefly on the second volume, to which 
the first may be regarded as introductory, containing the foundation 
and justification of the religious view which the author seeks to develop. 

At the outset it must be confessed that the task of the reviewer 
would have been greatly lightened, and the path of the reader made 
much easier, had Dr. Laurie chosen a different literary medium than 
that of "Meditations" for the expression of his thought. Regard 
for a rigorously clear form of exposition would have resulted in the 
simplification of many passages as well as the elimination of numerous 
repetitions. The author also has a tendency to construct for himself 
an elaborate terminology quite his own, and to employ unusual words 
when those of more general acceptance among philosophical writers 
would often have served his purpose equally well. These defects are 
the more to be regretted, as Dr. Laurie, at his best, is the master of 
a style which is clear, forceful, and not wanting in a note of distinc- 
tion. 

Turning from the literary form to the philosophical method of the 
work, one immediately discovers that it is an attempt to develop a 
metaphysical and religious system by the analysis and criticism of the 
processes of human knowledge. The author endeavors to trace the 
development of knowledge from its simplest beginnings to its culmi- 
nation in an " Absolute Synthesis " of the sphere of Man's experience. 
In this development three grand stages are recognized. The first and 
lowest is that of " Pure Feeling," which has as its object " Universal 
Unconditioned Being. ' ' Feeling is the ' ' root -character and func- 
tion " of the conscious subject . The second stage is that of Sensation , 
which in its highest form of " Attention " marks the limit of animal 
intelligence. "The total object in sense is at this stage beheld, 
received, and reflexed as a single coordinated total " (Vol. I, p. 43). 
But the qualities of the object are here only unified "in and for the 
sentient subject, not by it." This is the stage of consciousness, not 
of self-consciousness; the function of mind is "reflexive" and 
' ' synoptic, ' ' not ' ' active ' ' and ' ' synthetic. ' ' The third and final stage 
is that of Reason, or " Will-reason," as Dr. Laurie is fond of calling 
it. Feeling and sense are therefore completed by " Pure Thought 
(the Dialectic)." The new potency or " Force " which now appears, 
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and is the essential element in all self-conscious knowledge, is sharply 
distinguished from "Conation." Conation is "passive activity," 
whereas Will is "active activity." The "Dialectic" contains 
within itself different degrees or moments. Its most rudimentary act 
is " Percipience, " the presentation to consciousness of a "discrimi- 
nated unit." The second moment is a synthesis of percepts, a 
"sense concept," while its final resultant is a " rational synthesis. " 
" Particulars and apparent contradictions are woven into a reasoned 
unity ; and it is only now that we are entitled to say : The Absolute 
is a System — a One in Many" (Vol.11, p. 48). The "True 
Absolute," as the reasoned unity of man's experience, is distinguished 
from the " Absolute as containing the Infinite. ' ' The latter is only an 
ideal of the imagination "which we must affirm; and then let 
alone"; it is "immeasurable," a "transcendent, outlying fact." 
Throughout Dr. Laurie insists that our Absolute, the only Absolute we 
can know, is the "Absolute Synthesis of Experience "; a synthesis of 
" Being -Absolute " is forever beyond us, though the fact of its exist- 
ence is known. 

Each ascending plane of mind, we are told, contains the lower, 
"which it will illumine and not cancel." Whether there is a suffi- 
cient insistence upon the fact that the higher is implicit in the lower, 
is a question which will perhaps occur to many readers. At times 
there is a suggestion of such a sharp sundering of the stages as to im- 
peril the principle of continuity. How, according to the author's 
account of knowledge, one may ask, could mental evolution be an 
historical process? Is animal "conation" wholly different in kind 
from human "spontaneity"? Can such a sharp line be drawn be- 
tween consciousness and self-consciousness ? In justice to Dr. Laurie, 
it must be remembered, however, that he is presenting the logic of 
knowledge, not its genetic psychology. 

As regards the designation of the system here developed, it is 
frankly called "Natural Realism." The "Real" is "the concrete 
presentation of things in Time and Space. ' ' All presentations, as pres- 
entations are equally valid. " Their truth or reality depends on 
whether or not they are presentations of existence subsisting inde- 
pendently of a particular mind, and the test of this is whether they 
would, under normal conditions, be experienced by the species to 
which the particular individual who experiences them belongs ; in 
other words, whether they are universal or objective (in that sense of 
this latter word in which it means universality) " (Vol. I, p. 46). 
Stating his realism in terms of subject and object, Dr. Laurie tells us 
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that the subject " is a Real by virtue of the object as reflected into it, 
and the object, again, attains to its fulness and completion in the sys- 
tem to which both belong only in the subject " (Vol. I, p. 84). The 
categories are conveyed to us " by means of the things in which they 
exist." In this way he attempts to break down a "crude dualism." 

The theory is, of course, pluralistic. Pluralism, it is admitted, 
"makes trouble" for philosophy, which "always seeks The One." 
But as it is the business of philosophy, not to avoid trouble, but to 
take account of all the facts, pluralism must be bravely faced. The 
principle of negation is invoked to solve the contradiction of the 
"One" and the "Many." The "Universal One" can attain self- 
determination only through a process of negation which gives rise to 
the many individuals of finite experience. The historical parallel of 
this pluralism is most completely found in the philosophy of Leibniz. 
Indeed, Dr. Laurie makes frequent use of the term "mind-matter 
monad." But, unlike the monads of Leibniz, those of our author 
are " all set round with open windows." 

When the reader comes to the religious interpretation of this phi- 
losophy, he finds that there is no attempt at a demonstration of the 
existence of God in the sense of a logically binding proof, but only in 
the sense of a "pointing out" of His actual presence in the world. 
God must be found in " the total actual," not in any "single abstrac- 
tion." God is another name for "the ultimate synthesis of experi- 
ence. ' ' Man therefore finds God in his own spirit, in the sense that 
he perceives his own self-conscious life to be " God feeling and think- 
ing His finite externalization in and through a finite." In like 
manner, other beings too, in fact all individuals of whatever rank in 
the hierarchy of being, reveal God according to their capacity. " To 
each ascending plane of finite mind the infinite Object, which is God, 
gives Itself to the extent of the growing finite capacity of recipience ' ' 
(Vol. II, p. 84). Shall we call God personal and self-conscious? 
The limitations of our thought are here frankly confessed. To call 
God Absolute Spirit appears to Dr. Laurie to be dogmatism. On the 
other hand, he says that "if it be not a person it contains personal- 
ity ; if it be not a self consciousness it contains the potentiality of 
self-consciousness" (Vol. II, p. 97). The only positive predicates 
we can apply are drawn from the finite universe. The predicates of 
goodness, justice, love, etc. , are applicable in the sense that they are 
involved in that process ' ' whereby ends are achieved in the souls of 
men." 

The "Meditations on Man," which occupy the last half of the 
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second volume, include discussions of Ethics and of the State. The 
treatment of ethics presents the general view of the author's Ethica, and 
contains some excellent reflections upon ethical theory. ^Esthetics, 
it may be said, receives attention in a meditation of the first volume 
entitled " God Immanent as the Beautiful." It is, I venture to sug- 
gest, Schopenhauer, not Schiller, whom Dr. Laurie seeks to recall in 
his ' ' Note on the Sublime ' ' at the end of the chapter. 

The last five " Meditations " deal with the problems of Evil and Im- 
mortality. The most significant feature of Dr. Laurie's theodicy is his 
courageous insistence upon the necessity of a modification of the tra- 
ditional conception of God by recognizing that he is under limitations, 
or "in difficulty," to use the author's phrase, in the carrying out of 
his plans for the world. The necessity of such modification is found 
in the fact of " superfluous pain," that is, pain which, so far as our 
best insight goes, "might have been withheld without detriment, 
nay with positive advantage, to the purpose of man's existence as a 
rational and ethical being. " It is pleasing to find relief from the cus- 
tomary theological method of dealing with this problem. The 
customary method, it may be said, consists in an attempt to refute 
what we do know by an appeal to what we do not know. The practical 
effects of such a change in our inherited conception seem to me to 
be wholly on the side of the change. Men find it increasingly 
difficult to worship an omnipotent Being who conceivably might have 
removed from the world evils which their best judgment declares to be 
inimical to the realization of the highest values they know. But they 
may work together with a God who is struggling, albeit ' ' in difficulty, ' ' 
to realize these values. Nay, all that is chivalrous and noble in the 
human spirit is challenged to such cooperation. 

The discussion of immortality seems to me somewhat less convinc- 
ing than the treatment of the problem of evil. Dr. Laurie is inclined, 
I think, to lay too great stress on the general belief of mankind. In 
particular, I should question the historical truth of the statement that 
man has felt assured of immortality "most of all in the most ad- 
vanced stages of culture." This seems hardly consistent with the 
history of thought in certain periods of ancient civilization, or with 
the facts of mediaeval and modern life. The development of culture 
since the Renaissance has been attended with a large increase of doubt. 
As a rule, too, the unthinking masses go on their way with an easy 
assurance, while those who question and doubt belong, on the whole, 
to the culturally select class. I am not urging this criticism as an 
argument against immortality, but am simply concerned with a ques- 
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tion of fact. I must confess, however, that I have little confidence in 
an appeal on such a question to popular sentiment, the less so in view 
of the manner in which this sentiment is commonly generated. It is 
usually the result of dogmatic teaching, given at such an early age and 
with such seemingly weighty sanctions, that there can be no possi- 
bility of the natural growth of sentiment on the subject. 

In dealing with this problem, Dr. Laurie seems inclined to affirm an 
unqualified 'either — or.' Either personal immortality or "God is 
bankrupt," with pessimism and racial suicide as the logical outcome. 
Does not this sharp antithesis disregard various attitudes which have 
been, and still are, successfully maintained in practical life ? Is it not 
possible, for example, to believe in and labor for values which may be 
conserved otherwise than through a continuance of the consciousness 
of the individual ? Is it not possible also to take a less anthropocen- 
tric view than that which underlies this portion of the author's relig- 
ious philosophy ? We little realize, perhaps, the forms of belief to 
which the human spirit can be successfully schooled without losing its 
vigor or its nobler qualities, nay, with possible gain to its heroism 
and worth. 

Naturally a work which gathers up the ripe fruit of years of reflec- 
tion on the part of one who has earnestly striven to think things out, 
must at numberless points stimulate to discussion. I will, however, 
in conclusion, merely touch on one other point in Dr. Laurie's teach- 
ing. This is his doctrine of the " Unconditioned." 

The Unconditioned, according to the author, is given at the lowest 
stage of conscious life, where it appears as the object of ' ' pure feeling. ' ' 
The fact of indeterminate being beyond the range of experience is, 
we are told, also implicity recognized at all stages of knowledge. 
Finally, the Unconditioned appears again, after the "Dialectic" has 
reached the limit of its finite possibility, as the object of supra- 
rational, mystic intuition. But, in the first place, are we justified in 
regarding the object of even rudimentary feeling as unconditioned ? 
Does not all feeling have a content more or less specific ? But even 
though we admit the author's contention in this matter, can the ver- 
dict of rudimentary feeling be allowed to stand against the fact that 
at the higher levels of experience the object is always found determi- 
nate and conditioned? The categories, Dr. Laurie insists, are all 
objective ; they exist in the "Given" as well as in the conscious 
knower. And the lower experience, too, is not taken up unchanged 
into the higher, but is "illumined" by it. The obvious conclusion 
would seem to be that to primary feeling, in the author's sense, being 
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is unconditioned only because the feeling is too crude an instrument 
to grasp its determinate quantitative and qualitative conditions. 

Again, do the categories of the Dialectic, which condition all our con- 
scious experience, hold good for all possible extensions of experience ? 
If they do, then that which is now beyond actual experience is already 
determinate and conditioned. The fact that our experience is never 
complete and all-embracing does not warrant us in saying that what is 
beyond it is, in se, unconditioned. If I am correct in interpreting 
the logic of the author's position, we can legitimately speak of a 
" Whole " of being which we as finite intelligences may never, indeed 
can never, completely know. But we have no warrant for declaring 
it to be unconditioned. 

Dr. Laurie's Unconditioned combines at times the doctrines of Pure 
Being without predicates and the Unknowable. Quite in the manner 
of Hamilton, Mansel, and Spencer, he insists that to know is, ipso facto, 
to limit or condition, and so to "cancel" an Unconditioned. Why 
not regard the process of knowledge as the interpretation of an already 
conditioned ? This, as I have suggested, would seem to be the logical 
result of the author's own doctrine of the objectivity of the categories. 

Walter G. Everett. 
Brown University. 

Philosophic der Botanik. Von J. Reinke. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 
1905. — pp. vi, 201. 

The title of this work is justified only in so far as the author presents 
the more general questions discussed in the botany of the present day. 
This, it must be admitted, he does in a fairly complete manner ; yet, 
in so doing, he includes much that would not ordinarily be comprised 
under the term ' philosophy,' and at the same time omits much that 
should be discussed in order to make the title appropriate. In fact, he 
quite neglects to go into those more important and distinctly philo- 
sophical questions to which certain problems that he does discuss 
really lead him. However, the book is written from a distinctly 
metaphysical point of view, but metaphysical, chiefly, in the sense in 
which the term is used by so many empiricists as a word of reproach 
for the use of imaginary and non-verifiable entities. Such a meta- 
physical element in the present case is the "Dominant," which our 
author introduces as a " force " akin to intelligence, but yet not con- 
scious in nature, and which he finds necessary, as he thinks, in order 
to account for certain phenomena, not only in plants, but also in 
animals. It is this acceptance of " Dominants," etc., that accord- 



